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BIOGRAPHY. 


e life of Chaulieu will not be passed over, when the 
reader recollects, that the celebrated Davip Hume, on his 
death bed, beguiled the torture of the dreadful hour, in 
quoting and applying the * beautiful verses,” which the 
abbe Chaulieu, supposing himself dying, addressed to his 

iend, the marquis de la Fare. ] 


THE LIFE OF CHAULIEO. 


Abbe William Anfrye de Chaulieu, a favour- 
Gte Freach poet, was born at his father’s seat, 
@t Fontenal, in the Vexin-Normand, in 1639. 
An excellent education, joined with quick natu- 
gal parts, and an easy gaiety of disposition, soon 
rendered him the delight of elegant society, 
and, in particular, gained him the friendship of 
the great duke of Vendome, and his brother, 
the grand-prior. of Malta. They treated him 
with familiarity, and gave him the management 
of their affairs, which they repaid with several 
benefices, of considerable value. He also pos- 
sessed the lordship of Fontenai, so that he was 
enabled to follow, at his ease, the pleasurable 
life to which he was addicted. 

His apartments at the Temple in Paris, were 
the resort of a society of lettered friends, whom 
he charmed by the liveliness of his conversa- 
tion, and tne amiable qualities of his heart. He 
was not able, however, to obtain a seat im the 
French Academy, as he wished, on account of 
the oppostion of its director, Lourreil, who 
overpowered him, by bringing forward compe- 
titors, of high rank and character. 

‘The poetry by which Chaulieu distinguished 
himself, is a mixture oj the voluptuous and ser- 
timentai, partaking of the gaiety of Anacreon, 
and the philosophical good-humour of Horace. 
He was the poetical pupil of Chapelle, whom 
he imitated in the easy negligence of his verse, 
and the occasional use of double rhymes.— 
Though he was superior to what Pope has de- 
nominated “ the mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease,” yet he is rather to be classed with 
the careless men of genius, than with the 
masters of the art. 

Voltaire, in his “ Temple of Taste,’ has 
very happily characterised him, by the follow- 
ing lines: 

Je vis arriver en ce lieu 

Le brillant abbé de Chaulieu, 

Qui chantoit en sortant de tabte. 
Ii osoit caresser le Dieu 

D’un air familier, mais aimable. 
$2 vive imagination 

Prodiguoit, dans sa douce ivresse, 
Des beautés sans correction, 


Qui chocqueient un peu la justesse, 
Er respiorient la passion. 


This lively Epicurean, notwithstanding fre- 
quent attacks of the gout, lived to his eighty- 
first year, dying at Paris, in 1720. If it be 
true, that, the year before, he fell in love, with 
all the ardour of youth, the untimely flame may 
have burnt out his remaining fu:l. His works 
have undergone several editicng, of which the 








most esteemed are that of Amsterdam, in 1733, 
two volumes, 8vo. and that of Paris, in 1774, 
two volumes, 8vo. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

**For all the Athenians and strangers, which ere there, 
epent their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to bear 
some new thing. 

Athens, when visited by the apostie, was li- 
terally a barber’s shop. The inhabitants, in- 
stead of examining the doctrines of the saints, 
asked only if they were new, without inquiring 
whether they were wholesome. Even the phi- 
losophers of the Areopagus; like the philoso- 
phers of France, were curious only of the fanci- 
ful and the strange, and left the true and the 
useful to the honest worshipper in the syna- 
gogue, or the humble saunterer in the market- 
place. ‘* What willthis babbler say?” impa- 
tiently demanded the lounging epicurean, and 
the captious stoic. Will he amuse us with tales 
of a fairy land of devotion, or will he interest us 
with a terrible and mysterious mythology of 
strange gods? Supine in the porticoes and tem- 
ples of our city, we want something to ruffle or 
enchain the mind. Has the apostle travelled ; 
has he taken a turn in the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, or plunged into Roman baths ; has he 
irolicked with the voluptuous Syrians, or ascer- 
tained the altitude of the pyramids of Egypt; 
are the beauties of Corinth familiar to his me- 
mory; and has he heard the song of Persian 
bards? It he can narrate wonderful adventures 
even the Diogenes of our tribe shall resign half 
his tub to the apostle. But if the good, the 
perfect, and the fair, are the trite themes of his 
lecture, we willleave him, “ in the midst of 
Mars’s hiil,” and inquire in the gymnasium, 
how the last wrestling match concluded. 

But we have been in Greece long enough. 
Athens is no more; and, recollecting an old 
adage, we will not insult her ashes. ‘Whe busy 


curiosity of that city still survives; a kind of | 


tutelary saintof every country. ‘Though Solo- 


| mon has protested against the search for novel- 


ty, men still ask “ what news?” and the Quid- 


1 nunc of Murphy’s “ Upholsterer”’ in every coun- 


try reads gazettes, lingers in coffee-houses, 
haunts tea tables, and demands of politicians, 


barbers, and women, “ the strange, the passing | 


strange.” 


In America, the impertinent eagerness for | 


news should be scolded or laughed into moder- 
ation. ‘I'he country gentleman, at peace on his 
farm, asks for translations from the Paris Mo- 
niteur, absurdly anxious for the wellare of 
Frenchmen, skipping over the carcase of their 
king and country. Qthers are solicitous for 


the emperor Alexander and the grand Turk, 
and are not a little relieved to learn, that the {| 
first traverses St. Petersburg at nine, aad that | 


_— 


the last uses more opium than sherbet. I have 
known profound Mailed. so busy with Mr. 
Pitt and the bank of England, that they utterly 
neglected their own debts, and, proving a na- 
tional bankruptcy abroad, were thoughtless of 
their own, at home. One would suppose, that, 
from the general inquiries respecting European 
affairs, that Columbus had never discovered 
America; and that our interests, our hopes, 
and our fears, grew in the streets of Paris and 
London, os on the banks of the Rhine and Po. 

In France, the “ pleached bower.” and the 
vines of the south, have been forsaken, and men 
hurry to the auberge, to inquire if the first con- 
sul has ordained a new calendar, or compiled a 
new constitution. 

In Ireland the giddy sons of Ulster, instead 
of “ uniting” to sow flax, and urge the loom, 
have congregated tumultuously, studious of 
pernicious novelties. Desperate insurgents, 
dissatisfied with the old Aarp, pretended its 
string was too tense, and its tone too bold ; and 
wanted anew and vulgar instrument, grumbling, 
harsh and loud. 

Engiand, proverbial for its spirit of inquisi- 
tiveness, resembles a bumpkin, absurdly curious, 
asking what is this, whatis that? Men lift the 
awful veil of the church, and the curtain of the 
cabinet; not to venerate the ancient establish- 
ments, but to ask bishop acd king, for new 
lawn, andanew minister. Letters, as well as 
politics, are subjected to the rage for novelty. 
Snakspeare is rejected, for flimsy farce and 
monstrous pantomime ; for Hamlet is as old 
as the times of ** Good Queen Bess,” and the 
last dumb show was acted but yesterday. 

- Ye Querists, ye Quidnuncs, check your im- 
pertinent curiosity. Devote not life to hearing 
and telling new things. If ye have business, 
mind it; are you masters of families; stay at 
home. Your heads are too shallow to contain 
the myriads of novel ideas ye wish. Action, 
not taitle, is the business of life. 

THE LAY PREACHER. 


nrg 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AW AUTHOR’s EVENINGS. 


PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEP. 


‘* For you 

I tame my youth to philosophic cares 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


As I read magazines as much as Montaigne, 





| and pick up poetical scraps, with as much avidity 


as I pore over Purrenporr, [ found, last even- 
ing, the following gay couplets. If my author’s 
system be really philosophic, it is very certain 
that he was taught ia the school of Epicurus, 
rather than that of Zeno. 


IMPROMPTU. 
Sar, lovely Laura, fatr and free, 





Wheat is ucphilosgphy! 
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I'll tell thee, charming girl, said I, 
And made my Laura this reply: 
Seize the present moment fast, 
Lose no time, ’tisall thou hast, 
Ardent seize, and, ere it flee, 
Devote it to felicity; 

To the present pay the vow, 
Time’s but an eternal now. 

Now then, now then, happy be, 
This is true philosophy. 


, Reader, if thou happenest'to sit-up till mid- 
might, as is the wont of some, whether they 
wake to read, to sing, or to play, do not, I be- 
seech thee, dazzle thy mind, at that late hour, 
With the brilliancy of Shakspeare, nor divert it, 
with the levity of Sterne. ‘Tuke care to stu- 
pily thyself with dui/ books and papers. Ask 
Morpheus to hover over thee, with a double 
weight of lead on his pinion, Read modern 
messages from republican censuls; read adver- 
tise ments for fugitive slaves, the votes and pro- 
ceedings of a town meeting; read the martial 
harrangues of ma/itia officers ; nod over the fiscal 
perplexities of Genevan Albert, and soundly 
snore over the everlasting essays of an attorney 
ggencral. 

— 


AMUSEMENT, 


| This merry article is transcribed from a new, and uncom- 
monly scarce British publication. ‘The ridiculous distress 
of a fastidious batchelor is, by the ingenious author, 
wery accurately imagined, and very humorously des- 
eribed. The style of these lively essays is not unlike the 
svlloquial ease of GoLtpsmirn. ] 


THA ADVENTURES OF BBN LISTLESS, 
IW SEARCH OF A LODGING. 
These, and a thousanil griefs minute as these 


Corrode our comfort, and destroy our ease. 
MISS H. MORE. 


When we meet with people, whom it is par- 
ticularly hard to please, and who, by a comvex 
perverseness of nature, magnify the molchills 
of casual inconvenience into mountains of cecal 


calamity, we areapt to ask ourselyesh ww others, - 
who must have met with the like common 1- ; 
pediments, could go through the world, not, 


only with content, but in the evident enjoyme ut’ 
of their existence ?—This question has been 
frequently suggested to me by an occurrence, 
which, though trifling in itself, may afford my 
readers some amusement in the recital. 

I received a note, a short time ago, from my 
old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. Benjamin 
L'stless, signifying that he was just arrived 
from Devonshire, and requesting me to spend 
the evening with him, at his hotei in the Adel- 
phi, as he stood in need of my assistance. Lhe 
pleasure of seeing a long-absent friend, and the 
hope of being useiul to him, were, either o! 
them, motives sufficiently strong to my compli- 
ance, and [ accordingly went. I found him in 
perfect health, and that he wanted my aid only 
an procuring him a lodging fcr a month, which, 
as he came on not much business, and chiefly 
to see what changes his filteen vears’ retreat had 
made novelties to him, was the time he mean: 
to be absent from his rectory. Lime seemed to 
have dealt very lenicot with Ben: he was the 
ssame inmind and person, as when I accom- 
panied him to take possession of his ving: 
he was the same superficial, vet, to common ob- 
servation, profound scholar, the sime preju- 
diced, yet benevolent man lL ever knew him. 

The evening stole impe c j:tibly away, wiik 
we were cager In commuuication, and, at part- 
ing, we male an appointment for the next dav, 


when I hoped I should be able to fix him in an | from cats; here we knocked’, and Mr. Listless ! 
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agreeable lodging; and, indeed, nobody could 
think he enjoined me a difficult task, for -a 
healthy, quiet situation, in a clean house, and 
with reputable people, was all he desired. 

At our meeting next morning, Mr. Listless 
inquired from what point the wind blew, and 
being told it was north-west, he called for his 
great coat, and wondered at my hardiness in 
venturing out without one at thisseason. He 
told me, that his_residence in the country, 
‘where free to follow nature was the mode,’ 
had accustomed him to prefer the preserva- 
tion of his health to any other convenience, 
and it had likewise made peace. and quietness 
very necessary to him. He then digressed to 
the misery of living in so noisy a mansion, as 
that where he had passed the night, and declar- 
ed, that whatever lodging he agreed for, he 
must occupy immediately, or be stunned with 
incessant uproar. Here was a difficulty added 
to the essential requisites : the house I was con- 
ducting him to might not be immediately fit for 
his reception: but I hoped the best, and could 
not but concur in his opinion, of the inconveni- 
ence of an hotel to a person fond of quiet. 

The weather at noon proved more than sea- 
sonably warm, and I expressed to my com- 
panion my fear that he was too wellclad. He 
told me his garment was alittle oppressive, but 
that perspiration would carry off any latent cold 
he might have contracted in his journey ; and, 
indeed, by the time we reached our destination, 
[ think no fever could have withstood his recipe. 
As we approached the house, he cou!d not stay 
to consider its external recommendation, but 
bolting into the first room of which he saw the 
door open, requested that all air might be ex- 
cluded, and the expiring fire rekindled, that he 
might cool gradually, after which, he said, he 
would take a view of the apartments. 

In about an hour, he ventured, in his walking 
accoutrements, up to the first floor, for which, 
after a very mice inspection, and the most minute 
inquiries as to the healchiness of the aspect, and 
the quict of the neighbourhood, he was on the 
poine o! agreeing, when he recollected, that his 
friend, Peter Careful, always, while in London, 
eogagod a sleeping room at the top of the 
house ; fertunately, in this he could be gratified, 
and, as he might have instant possession, I 
looked on the affair as settled. In leaving the 
house, he admired the quiet and cleanliness of 
the court it stood in, and thanked me repeat- 
edly for having sowcll suited him. We then 
parted: he tu remove his portmanteau, &c. 
irom the hot I, aad I to pursue the various Oc- 
cupation of the day. 

As I thought my reputation concerned in my 
friend’s accommodation, I went early in the 
forenoon of the next day, to make Inquiries, 
and, to my great coacera, found him dissatis- 
fied, and outofhumour, He began with say- 
ing, that his remaining where he was, was im- 
possible, for that till daylight he had been kept 
waking, by a congress of cats on the tiling, and 
when they retired, ynd he hoped for peace, he had 
b-en dis: urbed by the poultry at the next neigh- 
bour’s. I proposed his putting up with the 
front room on the second floor, which would 
obv.ate both evils, but his heart was set on an 
upper story, and we sallied forth in quest of a 
new abode. 

On the opposite side of the court, lodgings 
were to be had, and, as the roof of the house 





o.e considerab!y above the rest, it was safe 
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was just going to inquire whether any peeing 
were near, when the sight of a cradle alarmed 
him, and he marched off, declaring it imposs 
ble that peace and a child could inhabit the 
same place. I followed him, now plainly fores 
seeing it was an Herculean labour I had under 
taken. 

‘Lhe next house we assailed was ina new 
built street, not yet paved, so that the carriages 
would move soltly, and here was every thing 
we sought for: good air, uninhabited houses 
on each side, no child, no cats, nopoultry. Mr. 
Listless, and the landlady, soon came toterms: 
but, a8 we turned.ftom the door, he perceived 
that the opposite house wss occupied by a tin- 
man, who, being then at work, alarmed his au- 
ditory faculty ; and, after standing some ill-lan- 
guage fromthe gentlewoman we had just agreed 
with, we went farther «-field, in quest of quiet 
and the other requisites. 

I was looking at a bill on a shop-window; at 
the other end of the same street, when Ben.: 
told me we need not inquire there, for that he 
saw the stairs come into the shop, andthe wind 
must, therefore, make the first floor always 
cold, and, consequently, dangerous. Here was 
now anew species of objection—shops thus cir 
cumstanced were excluded from our choice, 
and I should have despaired, had I not just 
then spied an acquaintance, who I thought could 
help us. Of him I inquired for a clean, healthy 
lodging, where there was no child in the house, 
nor any noisy trade in the neighbourhood : it 
so happened, that he knew of one exactly fitted 
to our needs, but it was at some distance from 
the place we were then exploring. This, con- 
trary to my expectation, was no objection with 


| Mr. Listless; we called a coach, and I per- 


suaded my acquaintance to accompany us, as his 
influence might probably procure those compli, 
ances, whicha stranger has hardly a right to ask. 

My heart sunk as we knocked at the door, 
but 1 was encouraged, by hearing Beo. say he 
liked the street, and aspect of the house. There 
was n0 shop near, aod all seemed as we wished: 
—the appearance of the mistress bespoke good 
housewitery ; the rooms were spacious ; we were 
assured that no cats had ever been heard on the 
roof; that no poultry were within hearing; 
and there was an excellent upper-chamber, 
which Mr. Listless might have. 

No difficulty occurred in our passage from the 
bottom to the top of the stairs; but, on enter- 
ing this promising upper-room, it appeared to 
have been newly scrubbed. This, I could not 
deny, was areason sgainstimmediate occupancy, 
but I still flattered myself that the many recom- 
mendations of this uncommonly well-condi- 
tioned abode, would prevail on my friend to 
postpone his remove till the next day, when he 
might safely enter. 
ence caught cold, by crossing the water in a 
boat that had been lately mopped, and that Pe- 
ter Careful had, on that occasion, told him it 
was his constant practice to shun people that 
were fond of mops and scrubbing brushes. ‘he 
exhalations, said Ben. that rise from a floor 
that has been wetted, continue a long while 
hanging over it; nothing is worse than damp 
wood—stone wetted is not half so pernicious, 
because, being less porous, the water lies on 
the surface, and is soon dispersed—earth, when 
wetted, receives, to be sure, a greater quantity 
of moisture below its superficies, but then the 
adhes'on of its components is not close, as the 
particles of wood are, and, consequently, the 


I was ignorant that he had 


P 
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et 





moisttire sooner gets loose, and is imbibed by {| 


the air; but wetted timber, laid level as a floor, 
is hardly ever dry again. What his objections 
wanted by force, I found supplied by firmness ; 
he precipitately retreated from the noxious va- 
pour, he supposed steaming from the boards ; 
and ashamed, vexed, and confounded, I follow- 
ed him out of the house. 

I could ask no more aid; my task resembled 
the burthen of some songs, where the only me- 
rit consists in adding to every stanza, and there- 
by rendering it more difficult to articulate. I 
could not forbear hinting that I feared we should 
not meet, in one abode, with sucha concurrence 
of circumstances as was required. Never fear, 
replied Ben. Isee a bill over the way; per- 
haps that may suit us :—I see we must not be 
too nice. 

It may be, thought I, that what he chuses 
himself will better please him: and I had rea- 
son to think so, for neither the house nor land- 
lady had so favourable an appearance as that we 
had turned from. However, here was an upper 
chamber—no poultry were near—there was no 
child in the house—no noisy trade in the street 
—no shop—he might have possession directly 
—and the mistress professed herself as great an 
enemy to water as my friend :—this the appear- 
ance of the house confirmed. It was not, Mr, 
Listless said, so clean as he wished :—but one 
could nothave every thing. He was secure in 
all particulars, but that of the cats, and here my 
fear was founded. 

Being, I believe, more than half weary, Ben. 


agreed for these apartments: we returned to- 


gether in our hackney coach, to remove his 
wardrobe; and having dined together at a 
neighbouring coffee-house, I left him, not so 
properly to fix himself in his new lodgings, as to 
discover the faultsof them. He requested me 
to breakfast with him the next morning, and 
seemed now to have reached the ultzma Thule 
he was in quest of. 

It was with little hope that I visited him at 
the appointed hour. I thought of the cats with 
pain, but my apprehensions proved groundless. 
He had slept undisturbed, and seemed quite 
happy: the mistress of the house was exceed- 
ingly assiduous in her services, andall promised 
peace and content. He now proposed to enjoy 
himself, in finding out his old friends, and, with 
many acknowledgments of the pains I had 
taken forhim, he exonerated me from my trou- 
‘blesome office. 

But the next morning, he and his portman- 
teau were with me before I arose. ‘The 
lodging was untenable :—from six in the after- 
noon, till near twelve at night, he had been tor- 
mented with the tinkling of a harpsichord, and 
the squalling of a girl’s voice. He had sent for 
the landlady, and complained to her of this in- 
tolerable nuisance. She replied, that her 
daughter was a very eminent vocal performer; 
end that the lodgings had betterremain empty, 
than her girl neglect her practice. After much 
altercation, to depart was poor Listless’s reso- 
lution, and I must again accompany him in ‘is 
future search. How he sped, my readers shall 
learn in my ensuing number. 


How long with random steps shall mortals roam, 
Unknown their paths, and more unknown their home? 
BEATTIE. 


Mr. Listless had row been three nights in 
-sown,and had had as meny different dormitories. 
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As we walked along, Ispieda bill, and would have 
stopped, but he told me it weuld be labour lost, 
for that he would not run the hazard of catch- 
inz a putrid fever, or the small-pox, by living 
opposite a house where the knocker was mufiled. 
This circumstance had escaped my attention, 
but it added one to his insuperables: he hast- 
ened out of this diseased street; avoided the 
next, because straw was laid in it, and resolved 
not to inhabit the neighbourhood. 
Disappointment did not seem to have bowed 
my friend’s humour. At the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, he saw a house, whose ap- 
pearance he liked; but, on consideration, he 
discovered that it had an eastern aspect, athing, 
he said to be dreaded in London. My pa- 
tience was at its last gasp, when we were again 
tempted to ask the previous questions at a 
house in an adjoining court, called indeed a 
place. <A dirty girl opened the door, which we 
had no sooner icft behind us, than the smell of 
paint annoyed us. Fear never made a quicker 
retreat than my persecuted friend: he could not 


think himself safe within five hundred yards of 


the spot. 

The next attempt we made was rendered 
abortive by the vicinity of a tallow-chandler; 
another by being too near a stand of coaches ; 
in a third the cieling was too low; many had no 
upper chamber; some houses were so new, 
they must be damp; others so old they were 
not weather proof; and, after a most fatiguing 
march, Mr. Listless was forced to accept my 
offer of lodging him with me till the next day, 

As I occupy no more space than I want, and 
have not been nice in my choice of an abode, I 
could invite him only to that which I feared 
would be very irksome to him, ashare of my ta- 
ble and bed; but I found him much more com- 
placent than I had expected, and his cheerful- 
ness, during the evening, shewed that his 
peculiarities were not the consequence of neces- 
sity. Notwithstanding the street I live in is a 
frequented thoroughfare, Ben. slept soundly 
through the night, and I hoped to find him, in 
some measure, freed from his whims. Vain 
hope!—his yesterday’s fatigue, he said, had 
made him a little feverish, and he must beg to 
quarter himself on me for that day. To this I 
bad no objection: he spent the morning by the 
fire, diluting his disorder with gruel and smail 
whey, while I sought the busy hum of men! 

In my return home, I met my acquaintance, 
who had endeavoured at settling Mr. Listless. 
He knew ofanotherlodging,in an airyand perfect- 
ly quiet situation; the house inhabited only by a 
man and his wife; and, in short, every thing, in 
description, the most fanciful being could wish. 
Though out of heart, I determined to mention 
this to Ben. and, that L might speak on my own 
knowledge, 1 went immediately to reconnoitre 
it. I had, by this means, an opportunity of 
Warning the people against wetting floors, &c. 
and promised, if. my friend was well enough, 
to bring him the next day to see it. 

‘The news of my success was a restorative to 
Ben. he would have a coach called, and go in- 
stantly. When arrived, it was the summum bo- 
num—this was what he had been in search of ; 
for, said he, one may observe, that the human 
mind, when engaged in any arduous pursuit, 
can never rest till it has attained the identical 
point it almed at; it cannot distinguish to our 
senses precisely what it seeks, but when it has 
reached it, there is a kind of satisfaction, a 





| complacency diffused over it, like that we expe- 
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rience from a mathematical demonstration.— 
Here were, to be sure, many advantages ; clean- 
liness, quiet, salubrious air, and, over and above 
all, an extensive prospect of the country from 
the sleeping room: he could enter the next day, 
and the people of the house undertook—O rash 
undertaking !—to please Mr. Lisitless. 


To this, his fifth abode, he repaired with 
high glee, and I now thought my labour might 
end. Even the next day he appeared as much 
delighted as at first: he had forgotten his indis- 
position, and said he should have no more occa- 
sion to change.» Nevertheless, in the evening, 
I had a summons to attend him, which indicat- 
ed that all was not right. As I entered tie 
room—Don’t you smell something very disa- 
greeable? said he: I fear the sewers are offen- 
sive. There was, it is true, some scent rather 
unpleasant, but not potent enough to have at- 
tracted the notice of any but an idle man.— 
Ring for the people of the house, said I, and in- 
quire what it is. ‘he man obeyed the call, 
and set all straight, by saying, a kettle of water 
had fallen into the fire. He was enjoined to be 
more careful, and this rock was passed. 


Having now again seen my friend comforta- 
bly housed, I left him, and went for a few days 
into the country. My first visit, at my return, 
was to iim, or rather I shauld say to his place, 
for my bird was flown, On inquiry, I learnt 
that he was annoyed by the bells of the adjacent 
church; and had therefore removed. And, in- 
deed, said the woman, if he would have paid 
us double rent, I would not be plagued with so 
troublesome a lodger. 


He was to be found at about half a mile off, 
and thither I pursued him, with some curiosity 
to know what comforts he had procured for 
himself. I entered without ceremony, and saw 
him ‘pacing backwards and forwards along the 
room, seemingly in an agony. I hastily inter- 
rogated him as tothe cause of his emotion—Do 
you not hear, said he, that intolerable jargon ? 
an organ, a tambourine, and ahurdy-gurdy, for 
so the woman of the house says it is, have been 
tormenting me this hour, and the people below 
stairs eannot drive them away. From this mi- 
sery I knew a few halfpence would release him, 


-and E had the satisfaction of composing his spi- 
rits. 
account I had received at his former abode, and. 


When he grew calm, he confirmed the 


farther told me this was the second he had re- 
moved to, since I quitted him, having been 
driven hither by a medical next doorncighbour, 
who was often called up in the night. Here, 
however, he was perfectly at ease; and, as he 
had not yet had leisure to transact any of the 
business he came to town about, he hadenguag- 
ed his present habitation for a month certain. 


Two days passed without my seeing him, I 
then had a visit from him, and as I hadnow go# 
over my fears, I boldly said, I hoped he was as 
comfortably situated as he could wish. O no, 
he replied, unless I can sleep somewhere else 
to-night, I shall be dead in four and twenty 
hours. Howso,said I. Why, returned my 
desponding friend, they have this morning, at 
one o’clock, begun, what the woman calls a 
great wash, and the house is, from top to bot- 
tom a washing-tub: the windows are covered 
with steam, and it is pouring down the walls; 
they are hanging every room but mine with wet 
linen. I wish I may not have-caught cold. I 
have brought my luggege with me. for i cannot 
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I could searcely restrain my laughter at the 
solemn face, with which poor unhappy Ben. re- 
lated his misfortunes; but I comforted him 
with a hearty welcome, and congratulation on 
his having discovered his danger so soon. To 
cheer his spirits, as it wasa glorious day, I pre- 
posed to him a stroll over Blackfriars and 
Westminster bridges ; he consented, and when 
we had just quitted the former, stopped to ad- 
mire a row of houses, in which he said he 
should be happy to get a lodging. I would 
have asked, at some of the shops near, if any 
»art of a house there was vacant, but he recol- 
feied, that, when the wind sat that way, he 
should be incommoded by the city smoke, and 
the damp from the water might make passing by 
the bridge unwholesome. As he is not aman 
to be reasoned with, I suffered him to follow 
his own opinion, and we reached Charing-cross 
without being any more tempted. 

Here my avocations obliged us to separate ; 
but when we met at diuner-time, I perceived 
uncommon glee in my friend’s countenance, 
Shaking me by the hand—Now, said he, wish 
me joy. I have found a delightful abiding 
place, and it will be an act of charity to take it. 
‘Lhe poor woman was on the point of giving up 
her house, in despair of letting her lodgings. I 
have taken them for three months certain ; you 
cannot think how [ delighted her. You must 
go with me to see them; they are not three 
streets off. 

To indulge his rapture, we postponed our 
dinner, and visited this happy spot. The land- 
lady was, by her dress, lately a widow, and, to 
my astonishment, I saw no fewer than four 
children, but these were no obstacles with Ben. 
—for their mother was in distress. She had 
been beautiful, but looked like one versed in 
misfortune, and I must ewn that the style of 
her conversation and demeanour afforded a 
good excuse for partiality. She gave us a me- 
lancholy narrative of her sorrows, and so won 
on Ben. that, at parting, he put five guineas in- 
vo her hand, in advance. We then took our 

“teave, and the next day Mr. Listless became 
ker tenant. 

My worthy friend’s spirits were so raised b 

the prospect of assisting tue widow and father- 
less, that he found no fault in any thing, though 
1 do not recollect that he enjoyed here any one 
ef the conveniences for which we had so sought, 
and so stickled. The street was a noisy tho- 
roughfare, the house stood toward the north- 
east, he could have no upper room that could 
be made a tolerable chamber, and the children 
every day detained an organ before the win- 
dows ; but all went on smoothly, for his mind 
was emploved, and his benevolemce excited: 
he was perpetually contriving schemes for the 
bencfit of his hostess; or her infants: one he 
would educate entirely, another he would ap- 
prentice, and this fortuitous meeting was to do 
worders for the widow. 

One morning, alter he had been in his new 
lodgings above a week, he called on me, and, 
m the height of his benevolent good-humour, 
proposed to me to go tothe play inthe evening. 
AnJ, said he, let us take Tom, my landlady ¥5 
eliest boy, with us. Jane Shore isa good play 
Oo gauge his understanding and his feelings 
with. his was the only part of our scheme 
that failed. Ton’s mothcr, on being asked, 
replied, with the utmost gratitude and polite. 
ness, tuat it was her study to kee p her children 
ignorant of expevcive pleasures ; and, «atted 
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she, if I were to let my little boy go with you, 
sir, he would neither talk nor think of any thing 
but Dumont and Hastings, for this month to 
come : he would excite alonging in the younger 
children, which I could not pradently gratify, 
and he would be unkappy himself, without a 
frequentrepetition of the pleasure. ‘This point 
was given up, and Ben. and I enjoyed together 
our theatrical repast. 

In our way to the play-house, my companion’s 
thoughts were employed on the singular gocd 
sense of his landlady’s apology for her refusal: 
this was natural enough; bur, ia our return, he 
was perpetually starting from the subject I was 
most prone to comment on, the drama-we had 
seen represented, and still recurring to his fa- 
vourite topic. I rajlied him on this propensity, 
and said, 1 wished he did not return to his liv- 
ing a diflerent man from him that quitted it.— 
You may laugh, says Ben. but I have seen very 
few such parson’s wives as this bewitching we- 
man would make ; and the pleasure of being 
kind to her and her infants! I know nothing 
that could delight me so much as hearing her 
say I had made her happy. He had just said 
these words, and convinced me that matters 
Were tending towards a conclusion, more aa- 
Vantagcous to ove party than honourabie to the 
other, when we reached his blissful dweilig, 
It was not much past eleven o’clock, but, though 
the mistress of the house had promised to be in 
the way, to let us in herselt, not a soul answer- 
ed our knocking or ringing. After calling and 
thumping for full hali an hour, a man at the 
next door came out, and civilly asked what we 
wanted. We told him, and received, in return, 
the comfortable intelligence, that the woman, 
who had occupied the house was a reputed 
swindler ; that the landlord had had much diff- 
culty to get her out; that about six o’clock that 
afternoon she had begun to move her goods ; 
that at ten the hcuse was clear, and the key de- 
livered to him for the owner; but whither she 
was gone no one knew. 

Wretched Ben. was now raving; for, on 
searching the house, not a vestige remained of 
his property. He had, in his great care, lest 
he should lose them, deposited his watch and 
purse in the hands of this syren: they were ir- 
recoverably gone, and he really stood in need 
of consolation. Courage, man, said I; be com- 
forted that it is not a more considerable loss ; 
the watch was not gold, and I fancy you are too 
prudent to risque carrying much money about 
you. Aye, replied he with the look of a crimi- 
nal, but there were, in my portmanteau, notes 
to the value of three hundred pounds, which I 
brought to investin the funds. I intended to 
have secured itsome days ago, and I mentioned 
it to this jade. She told me then, that she 
hoped next week to have anhundred pounds to 


lay out in stock, and I undertook to transact 


her business and mine at the same time, and so 
I put it off;—and now [ have lost every penny. 

Neither the street, nor an empty house being 
agreeable places for reasoning, I therefore 
dragged my stupified friend to my lodging, 
which he quitted the next day, in the Exeter 
coach, witha full canviction, that when we seck 
for extraordinary felicity, we are too apt to ne- 
glect common comforts. 


MORALS. 


Industry doth befit the constitutien and frame 
of our nature; all the faculties of our soul, and 





organs of our body being adzpted in a congruity 
and tendency thereto. Our hands are suited 
for work, our fect for travel, our senses to watch 
for occasion of pursuing good, and eschewing 
evil; our reason to plod and contrive ways of 
employing the other parts 2nd powers; all these, 
I say, are formed for action; and that not ina 
loose and gadding way, or in a slack and remiss 
degree, but, in regard to determinate ends, with 
vigour requisite to attain them; and especially 
ovr appetites do prompt to industry, as inclin- 
ing to things not attainable without it; accord- 
ing to that aphorism of the wise mau, Lie de- 
sire of the slothjul atileth him, for his hands refuse 
to labour; that is, he is apt to desire things, 
which he cannot attain, without pains; and, not 
enduring them, he, for want thereof, doth feel a 
deadiy smart and anguish: wherefore, in not 
being industrious, we defeat the iment of our 
Maker; we pervert his work and giits; we for- 
felt the use and benett oi curijaculiles; We are 
bad hustends of nature’s stock. 

In consequence hereto, industry doth pre- 
serve and p< riectour nature, heeping itim good 
tune and temp.r, in.poving and advancing it 
towards its Pest state. ‘Lhe labour of cur 
mind, in aitentive meditation end study, coth 
render it capable and patient of thinking, upon 
any object or eccasion, doth polish and refine it 
by use, doth enlarge it by accession of habits, 
deth quicken and rouse our sp'rits, dilating and 
diflusire them into their proper channels. ‘The 
very labour of cur body doth keep the organs 
of action sound and clean, discussing fogs and 
superfluous humours, opening passages, distri- 
buting nourishment, exciting vital heat: barring 
the use of it, no good constitution of soul and 
body can subsist; but a foul rust, a dull numb- 
ness, a resty listlessness, a heavy unwieldiness 
must scize On us; our spirits will be stifled and 
choaked, our hearts will grow faint and languid, 
our parts will flag and decay; the vigour of our 
mind, and the health of our body will be much 
impaired. 

It is with us, as with other things in nature, 
which, by motion, are preserved in their native 
purity and perfection, in their sweetness, in 


| their lustre, rest corrupting, debasing, and defil- 


ing them. If the water runneth, it holdeth 
clear, sweet, and fresh; but stagnation turneth 
it into anoisome puddle: if the air be fanned 
by winds, itis pure and wholesome; but, from 
being shut up, it groweth thick and putrid: if 
metals be employed, they abide smooth and 
splendid; but lay them up, and they soon con- 
tract rust: if the earth be belaboured with cul- 
ture, it yieldeth corn; but lying weglected, it 
will be overgrown with brakes and thistles; and 
the better its soil is, the ranker weeds it will 
produce: all nature is upheld in its being, order, 
and state, by constant agitation; every creature 
is incessantly employed in action, conformable 
to its designed end and use; in like manner, 
the preservation and improvement of our facuk 
ties, depends on their constant exercise. 


=r 
POLITE LITERATURE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O_pscHoo., | 


Examining some manuscripts, a few days 
since, the original of the annexed rebus pre- 
sented itself. Of its author Iam ignorant, hay- 


ing never seen it in print. The impressive band 
of time had, however, imposed on its exterior, 
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the evidences of antiquity. Anxious to procure 
a poetic solution from your scientific readers, | 
shall be permitted to anticipate its appearance 
in the Port Folio. 

ASPASIA. 
Fell’s Point, December 12th, 1801. 


Tell me, ye great, ye learn’d, ye wise, 
Tell me, ye blooming fair, 

What’s it resides amid the skies, 
And dwells inliquid air? 


Not in the country or the town, 

Or tower, my form is seen, 

Nor trees, nor streams, my presence ow, 
Nor meadows, cloth’d in green. 


Nor in the play-house am I found, 
The church, the park, or ball, 

In Ranelah’s gay festive round, 
Or gardens of Vauxhall. 


But yet to dancing am no foe; 
On music ! attend; 

To them nvy litile aid bestow, 
Aud shew the faichful friend. 


With fiddle, pine, and soft guitar, 
I cons uintly win fou: d; 
But shun rough mstruments of war, 


The drum and trumnyct’s sound. 

A little head Lofton bear, 

Somerimes atu i have; 

Black isthe »sual dress { wear, 

As best becomes a siave. 

But { have whac wii surprise you much, 


A prodigy ia nature, 

My head and shoulders never touch; 
Was e’er soodd a creature? 

If for my shape you should inquire, 

It’s little, neat, and slim, 

Now at your pleasure short, now higher, 
Assuitsmy master’s whim. 


I help to form the sprightly maid, 
The kind domestic wife, 

Though blush to say, I lend my aid. 
Toward matrimonial strife. 


My inconsistency I own, 

Will ye, O Fair! approve? 

Yor, though in friendship always knows, 
I neves amin love. 


== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O_pscuHooL, 


It is to be lamented, that the presses of this 
eity should be employed, not in re-printing what 
is good, but what is new; not in diffusing the 
bullion, but the tinsel of English poetry. Of 
this there cannot be a more convincing proof, 
than the proposals lately issued, for the publica- 
tion of the poems of William Perfect, M. D.— 
Whatever may be his skill in assuaging cor- 
poreal pain, I know not, but he assuredly tor- 
tures, rather than sooths, the intellect. 

In order to give an idea of the beauties of 
this charming poet (says the editor), it may not 
be amiss to insert the following Ode to a Robin: 


With you I feel the sharpen’d air, 
Thank heaven, for want can feel; 
Then, gentle warbler, don’t despair, 
But take a hearty meal! 


Secure from Winter’s raging blast, 
Dispel your recent dread ; 

While Winter holds his hoary fast, 
My couch shall be thy bed. 


Is it necessary to quote more? No! Ohe! 
Ohe! jam satis est! For a gentle warbler (half 
famished) to take a hearty meal, is rather incon- 
gruous; and to make a bed of acouch, for a 
bird, is not very poetical... And was Win- 
ter ever before personified fasting? Mark that! 
Nor should the expletive “ don’t,”? so easy and 
familiar, escape the reader of taste. 
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Should this volume be encouraged, I purpose 
to issue a prospectus for the publication of that 
nursery song, called ** Who killed Cock Robin? 
I, said the Sparrow, with my bow and arrow,” 
&e. &e. I am, sir, &e. 

CASTIGATOR. 
= 


FESTOON OF FASHION, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

‘© The postiliion of the sky, light-heeled sir 
Mercury,” has just broughtus, from the toilet of 
beauty, the following paper, which, in full coun- 
cil of milkiners, mercers, taylors, &c. has been 
declared a legitimate record of the modes of 
the moment, and a full and true account of 
colours that glow and fade, and forms, which, 
like the flitting figures in the Chinese shades, ap- 
pear but to vanish. 

PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

The elegant caps, ornamented with silver 
hands, are not wora of so long a form at pre- 

t; and, instead of muslin, they are, 1n gene- 
cyl, made with black crape, which shows the 
sands to great advantage. At the closing of 
Vrascati, many were seen in while sarsnet, with 

ilver bands, the fronts of which were formed 
hike avery peaked helmet. Steel combs are much 
worn in the hair; and sometimes strings of 
pearls replace the silver bands. The crosses, 
bracelets, and ear-rings have the shape of a 
serpent. The turbans, for full dress, are made 
of gold and silver brocaded muslins. Some sem- 


| stresses have jackets and caps, embroidered 


with silver. The very elegant women hook 
with a diamond a double-corniced jacket hand- 
kerchief, trimmed with lace. Some caps are 
worn, with handkerchiefs en marmotte. The 
fashionable shaw/s are amaranth colour. 

All our young men of fashion wear a short 
frock of dark blue cloth, dark green, or dark 
brown, with metal buttons, a little convex; a 
round hat, with a broad brim, short breeches and 
white stockings, or large pantaloons, with Rus- 
sian boots high upon the leg. 

The ladies still wear the silver chefs in the 
head dresses, of black or sky-blue crape, the 
shape of which is not entirely so long as usual. 
Some of them dress their heads a/’Egyptienne, 
with a small band, enriched with pearls, which 
passes round the neck, and envelopes the chin: 
others have adopted the paysannes of tace; but 
the most general head dress is the veil, upon the 
front of which we observe a large flower, with 
a head dress in hair, or a tuft of crape, witha 
capotte or black feather. The fashion of long 
waists maintains its ground. The trains are 
still excessively long, and it is bon ton not to 
tuck them up, butleave them at their fulllength. 


POPULAR MUSIC. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Under this head, we give the celebrated song 
of “ Orilla,” in “¢ Adelmorn, or the Outlaw,” 
& new romantic drama, by Lewis, an author, 
whose genius in Porrry has never been denied. 
The following lines are in his usual style, and 
the music is as soothing as the ‘ voice of the 
charmer,” or the breath of Favonius. 


I. 
The clock had toll’d ** one,” all was silent and dread! 
When le! as I lay fast asleep in my bed, 
And long for the loss of the lad who is fled, 
My pillow in tears had been steeping; 
Methought, that in accents well known and most dear, 


| Uhe voice of my love sigh’d soft in my ear: 
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“ Why sorsows my fairest? thy rover is here! 
Sweet lass, are you waking or sleeping ?”’ 


II. 


‘« Lord bless me!” cried I, and jump’d up in a fright, 
‘* Who bade you come hither, or gave you the right, 
Unlook’d for, unwish’d for, at this time of night, 

My room to invade softly creeping ?” 
“ I come,” he replied, “ with no evil design !” 
And while he thus spoke, he attempted to join 
Those two lips of his to these two lips of mine. 

You know all the while [ was sleeping. 

III. 


I bade him be gone ; my reproaches were tart; 
He answer'd,by pressing me close to his heart; 
Then, boldly protesting he would not depart, 
In spite of entreaties and weeping; 
Still closer he clasp’dme. "Twas herethat I broke 
The thread of my dream; but as soon as [| woke, 
I freely confess the first words that I spoke, 
Were—‘* Ah! have J only been sleeping ?” 


THE FINE ARTS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘The ensuing description ef a well known 
portrait, is ‘so honourable to the genius of a 
justly celebrated American painter, that we are 
eager to give it a conspicuous place in this de- 
partment. It is pleasant to find that, in the 
opinion of the best judges, the pencil of SruaART 
is brilliant and faithful. 


WHOLE LENGTH PORTRAIT OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, 


The picture, from which this engraving has 
been made, is in the possession of the marquis 
of Lansdown, and is the production of that very 
excellent portrait painter, Gabriel Stuart, a ng 
tive of America, and, whilst in England, one 
of the eléves of Benjamin West, Esq. little of 
whose style, as a painter, he retains, if we ex- 
cept his treatment of the hands of his figures. — 
His pencil has a freedom which is unaffected; 
his colouring is clear without glare, and chaste 
without monotony. His style of composition 
is animated, yet simple, and he has the happy 
facility of embodying the mind, as strongly as 
he identifies the person. In illustration of 
which, the dignified character, the subject of 
these remarks, may serve as a perpetual stand- 
ard of his talent in the mimic creation, and 
union of body and soul. 

The figure is whole length, standing, in the 
character of a senator, and in the act of speak- 
ing. This, however, may, perhaps, be a hyper- 
critical guere, as, upon those occasions, people 
generally open their mouths. Mr. Stuart has, 
however, abundant examples of this kind of ora- 
torical figures, and must not be made to answer 
for the fault of others, for having once com- 
mitted it himself. In every other respect, his 
orator commands the most respectful attention: 
it is eloquence personified. The appendages to 
the figure are sttictly appropriate, although bor- 
dering in superabundance, as if some were 
doubtful, whether, without their aid, a Wash- 
ington could not assume and sustain the charac- 
ter of a legislator. ‘There may possibly exist 
some statesmen, to whom such props might be 
made useful, and, without which, they might be 
mistaken for simple men.’ Not so the founder 
of American independence. 

The engraving of this portrait is the work of 
that very excellent artist, Mr. James Heath, 
historical engraver tothe king, and one of the 
six associate engravers of the Royal Academy. 
To the merits of a very masterly and elegant 
taste in the application of his lines, this artist has 
added that of producing a silvery clearness of 
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effect in his prints, that diffuses a chearfulness 
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over the whole, and renders it extremely grate- 
ful to the eye, in the minute examination of his 
‘works. In the instance before us, he has, how- 
ever, endangered that prominent feature in his 
style ef engraving, by overloading his dark 
draperies and shadowed parts with lines, which, 
however tastefully directed, are, out of all pro- 

portion; too strong and heavy, for the objects 
on which they are applied. On the scale of di- 
mension on which the figure is delineated, could 
it be supposed necessary to lay a series of lines, 
Jarge enough to have been used in draperies, 
und in parts of figures of the size of nature?— 
What attention can we pay to the excellences of 
an engraving, as a work of refined art, when 
the eye is arrested by the wire-work of the 
dress, and employed in counting how many 
turns it takes round the arms, legs, or body, of 
the object represented? Is it not too much like 
casing a man in a suit of net-armour, or to con. 
fine him in wicker-work, in which he can never 
be supposed able to move, unless he be strong 
enough to break those bonds in sunder? In the 
example of the late Mr. Hall’s portrait of Mr, 
Sheridan, from sir Joshua Reynolds; and in 
those of Mr. Pitt, and lord ‘lemple, by the late 
Mr. Therwin, from Gainsborough; the same 
wire-work was adopted, and had the same bad 
effect on the eye; it was, however, more judici- 
ously applied than in the present instance, inas- 
much as those figures were of double the size, 
and, consequently, the proportionate strength 
of the lines more suitable to the subject. 

The good sense of the artist, we are persuad- 
e@), will discriminate between remarks made 
to injure reputation, and those aimed at reform- 
ing a wrong bias in the elementary parts of pro- 
fessional practice. The superior merits of the 
artist now under consideration, cannot feel that 
an invidious attack, where no drawback is made 
on those excellences, which have so deservedly 
placed him in the highest class of professional 
talent. 

Mr. Heath is joint proprietor of this portrait, 
with the Messrs. Boydells and IThompson.— 
The dimensions of the print, twenty-two inches 
high, by fourteen inches wide. Price 11. 11s. 
‘éd. , 

We learn, from a London miscellany, that 

‘Hamivton, one of the royal academicians, has 
painted, and Bartolozzi has engraved, The Apo- 
theosis of Louis XVI. This is precisely in 
the same point of time as the print by Pelegrini, 
but, in many respects inferior. The female 
figure, behind the king’s chair, whether intend- 
ed for Pallas or Minerva, has certainly no pro- 
per business in that situation: it gives the idea 
ot Minerva, who, among angels, does not seem 
in her proper place. ‘Though the design can. 
not be much praised, there is a certain sweetness 
in whatever Bartolozzi puts his hand to, which 
will render any painting valuable. For this 
print, honourable to the memory of a murdered 
monarch, the sensibility, the taste, andthe gene- 
rositv of London give three guineas, and, proba- 
bly without oncereflecting, with Dr. FRANKLIN, 
upon that Lberal, elegant, and poetical apho- 
rism, * A penny saved, is a penny earned.” 

Two large cartoons of Runess have been of- 
fered for sule, at Rome, at a hundred ducats 
each, ‘This is wonderfully cheap, for the pro- 
ductions of so renowned a master, 

“ Ging ont for ALiiéA, and returning with 

MLik,” painted by Wheatley, ere said to be a 
pair ol very pretty prints. la these simple 
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subjects the genius of this painter is singularly 


fortunate. 
ce 
THE DRAMA. 
BOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THEATRICAL REVIEW: 


For the delight, or the languor of Friday 
evening, the German play of ‘* Lhe Stranger” 
had been announced, but, by some accident, 
was suffered to sleep, and its absence was sup- 
piied by “ Douglas,” a play, admirable for all 
the Scottish vigour of sentiment and expres- 
sion. As we have criticised this performance 
before, we shall only add, that, far from dwin- 
diing, the efforts of the performers appearcd to 
be invigorated by repetition. Mrs. Whitlock 
played lady Randolph in a manner to which the 
highest applause must inevitably succeed, and 
Mr. Jones was uncommonly energetic and spi- 
rited. 

The tragedy of Douglas was succeeded by a 
new alterpiece, in three acts, called Il Bondo- 
cani, or the Caliph Rebber. It is founded on 
one of the Arabian Tales, of which we only re- 
member that the outline of the story seemed to 
correspond with that of the drama, and we 
think that we have a faint recollection of the Au- 
mours of the cadi. The story of this dramaa is 
constructed with more ingenuity than we gene- 
rally trace in the slight tissue of an afterpiece ; 
and the music is in such a style of uncommon 
excellence, that it not only delights the amateur, 
but captivates those also, whose ears are less 
nicely attuned to the * concord of sweet 
sounds.” We have not room, at present, to 
give an outline of the story, we shall, perhaps, 
have a future opportunity of doing it; we 
shall only remark, in general, that it was well 
performed. Miss Arnold, whose rising excel- 
lence we notice with complacency, sang a very 
difficult song, with great energy and eflect, and 
Mrs. Jones charmed all hearts, by the swect 
flowing measure, which accompanies the re- 
moval ef her veil, and the cheeriul and spright- 
ly tone of the song, with which she con- 
cludes the first act. Mr. Cain supported the 
chatacter of Abdallah with much spirit, but his 
song was very deficient in energy. Bernard 
was, as usual, irresistibly ludicrous in the Cadi, 
and Mr. Wood’s Hassan, Warren’s Chebib, 
and Jones’s Haroun Alraschid, are all entitled 
to our commendation, 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


seabesonesecsoeamiad “ We'll talk of news ; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who's out, 
And TAKE VPON €8 TME MYSTERY OF TNINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
In England, reflecting men abstain from 
singing songs of gratulation, on account of the 
recent accommodation between Great Britain and 
France, and their anxiety is in proportion to 
the frantic joy of the giddy populace, and the 
exultation of jacobin journals. Instead of 
honest and durable peace, the present may be 
rightfully called a sullen suspension of arms. 
From a correct document, we learn, that, 
in the vast world of London, there are five 
hundred and two churches, and places appropri- 
ated for the worship ofthe Deitvy—four thousand 
and fifty seminaries of education—eight insti- 














tutions for promoting religion,and morality— 


ten societies for the encourage :.:ent of literature 
and the fine arts—one hundred and twenty-two 
asylums for indigence and misery—thirty-one 
hospitals—seven hundred and four institutions 
for philaothropic purposes. By the last re. 
port made of the general state of establishment 
uf Sunday seminaries, it appears, that 1516 
schools have been founded, into which 156,400 
scholars have been admitted, and 131,836 spel- 
ling books, 31,528 Testaments, and 6,244 Bibles 
distributed. The accuracy of the ensuing 
picture of the person of BuonaPARTE, is attested 
by the number of witnesses, by all the busts of 
this extraordinary personage, and by the uni- 
form descriptions of all the Americans, who 
have’ seen the first consul: —* His hair is of a 
dark ‘brown colour, cut short, and without 
powder: forehead high, narrow, conformably 
to the shape of his head, which is much com- 
pressed at the sides; é¢yebrows thin, arched @ 
little, and low; eyes large, of adark grey colour, 
well formed, but dull and languid, which, to- 
gether with the yellow hue of his brown skin, 
give an appearance of a person labouring under 
an hepatic affection; nose large, regular, ap» 
proaching to the Grecian; upper lip very short, 
turned up’a little at its extremity ; mouth large; 
lips thin, pallid; distance very long from the 
upper lip to the apex of the chin, which project 
a little, and is slightly dimpled; his countenance 
is rather expressive of mildness and langour, 
than of heroism and animation; his stature can- 
not much exceed five feet sixinches; he is thin, 
but muscular, and well proportioned : however, 
his neck is short, and his chest very narrow; he 
dresses usually in the English fashion, com. 
monly wearing, all day, pantaloons and boots.” 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


In exact conformity with a republican’s Ie 
tred of prescription and established forms, and 
with a puerile zeal for unnecessary innovation, 
Thomas Jefferson, the present democratic ruler 
of this ill-starred country, has, instead of the 
usual speech, communicated his political re- 
veries, “‘ the dreams of Condorcet,” in the 
form of a message. Of this extraordinary “ pros 
cedure,” our limits do not allow us to speak 
long, and it is dificult to speak at all, with gras 
vity. In sentiment, it exhibits all the favourite 
doctrines of the new school. Whatever is-im- 
pertinent, whatever is romantic, whatever is 
false in theory, or would lead to the pernicious 
in practice, whatever is baseless, like the fabric 
of a vision, is here to be found. This message 
is a continued libel on the administration of 
WasuINnGTOn and ApDAms; and, in respect to 
our fiscal and our military systems, the opinions 
of the president, if they should be adopted, 
would taint public credit, and tarnish national 
honour. ‘In style, this “‘ message” is worse 
than the usual loose and disjointed language, 
which Mr. Jefferson affects to employ. His 
metaphors are broken; he again employs words 
that are not English; and there is a general 
dimness and mistiness of expression, through 
which we challenge the most perspicacious mind 
to penetrate.— In the New England Palla- 
dium, there occasionally appears a series of 
essays, under the name of *“ The Restorator.” 
At first, we did not readily perceive the appo- 
siteness of this title, till it was remembered, 
that it was allusive to /e restarateur, or coffee- 
house of the French, and, by an easy analogy, 
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freshment for loungers, &c. . We believe, that 4 


certain periodical papers were published in Lon- 
don, some years since, entitled “he Tratteur, 
and, perhaps, it would be impossible to select a 
more suitable title to a medley performance.— 
These clegant and correct essays are generally 
moral, critical, or literary. ‘The language is 
rigidly correct, and of the purest combination ; 
and the canons of criticism, which the classical 
and well read author occasionally lays down, 
ought to “ draw the deep regard” of every one 
studious to write English. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


As a very interesting epoch in our political 
afuirs now exists, and since to the present se¢s- 
siom of congress all men look with eagerness, 
the editor reasonably asks, and, he will take 
leave to add, he-has some claim to receive as- 
sistance and information in the political depart- 
ment of the Port Folio, from those of our 
statesmen, who are, in any wise, friendly to this 
undertaking. If, according to the degrees of 
seal or indifference, men approve, or tolerate 
the contents of this paper, they will find it not 
ill calculated to give notoriety to their specula- 
tions, as its circulation is wide. Letit be add- 
ed, that whatever may be suggested to the con- 
trary, by the misapprehension of some, or the 
unkindness of others, the Port Folio will conti- 
nue to be well supported, and yet the. editor 
persevere in printing an uniform, strenuous, 
and independent paper, and refuse to part with 
his principles, influenced by casual gain or 
loss, or urged by the romantic wish of conciliat- 
ing all parties, and of exciting universal com- 
placency. 

The criticism of ‘ Castigator,”’. upon the 
poems of Dr. Perfect, is entirely just. The 
English reviewers, on the first appearance of 
these ambling rhymes, sarcastically described 
them, as “ the right butter waman’s rate to mar- 
ket, as the very false gallop of verses.” Itisa 
great injury to letters, and to the morals and 
honour of our country, that our booksellers and 
printers are so careless in their choice of Eu- 
ropean books. Hence an inundation of non- 
sense and profligacy. We will thank our cor- 
tespondents to aid us in pointing out and ex- 
ploding foolish or pernicious books, proposed 
to be reprinted in America. 

He, who has read Julia de Roubignd, and 
who reverences the amiable character, or ad- 
mires the genius of Henry Mackenzie, will 
have a very sensible pleasure in perusing the 

oetry in our last page, where the vengeful 

Lontauban deplores his atrocious conduct to- 
wards a loyal wife, uajustly suspected. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Longworth, of New York, promises a 
continuation of his “¢ Belles Lettres Almanac.” 
This is one of the most elegantly executed ca- 
lenders we have ever examined. The arrange- 
ment is correct and useful, and the poetical se- 
lections have been made by a reader of no 
rulgar taste. ——- Mr. Dunlap, manager of the 
New York theatre, has translated, from the 
French of Bouilly, «a celebrated and moral dra- 
ma, called Lhe Abbe De L’ Lpee, perhaps better 
known by the title of “ Deafand Dumb.” In 
the New York Evening post, a critic, accurate 
and sagacious, declares, that the translator has 
varied considerably from theoriginal ; a liberty, 
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which is, perhaps, not merely excusable, but ne- 
cessary, in translating. plays from any foreign 
laaguage into our own; since the different na- 
tional manners and customs, require correspon- 
dent situations and incidents. While, there- 
fore, this license is exercised with judgment 
and discretion, it is a subject of commendation, 
and reflects credit on the translator. Mr. 
James Humphreys, of this city, will shortly 
publish a very neat, convenient, and cheap edi- 
tion of the delightful ballads of Worpswortn, 
of which some .exquisite specimens may be 
found, in the poetical department of this Port 
Folio. Ifthese little poems, simple, natural, 
and pataetic, be generally read, with the same 
sensation of delight, which they afforded the 
writer of this article, the sale would be a mine 
to the bookseller, 


—_— 
ANECDOTE, 
HUNG UP TO DRY. 

An English labourer, in Cheshire, attempt- 
ing to drown himself, an Irish reaper, who saw 
him.'go into the water, leaped after him, and 
brought him safe to shore. Thefellow attempt- 
ing it a second time, the reaper a second time 
got him out;. but the labourer, being determin- 
ed to destroy himself, watched his opportunity, 
and hung himself behind the barn door. The 
Irishman observed him, but never offered to cut 
him down: when, several hours afterwards, 
the master coming into the barn yard, asked 
him * upon what ground he had suffered the 
poor fellow to hang there?” “ Faith,” replied 
Patrick, “I do not snow what you mean by 
ground; I £now, I was so good to him, that I 
fetched him out of the water two times,— 





| and I know too, he was wet through every rag, 


and Ithonght, he hung himself up to dry, and 
you know, I could haveno right to preventhim.” 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

The subscription books at Bath being once 
opened for prayers at the abbey, and. gaming at 
the rooms, in the evening the numbers were. as 
follows : 

Thechurch and rooms the other day 
Open’'d their books for prayer and play : 
The priest got twelve—Hoy le sixty-seven ; 
Such are the odds of hell ’gainst heaven! 
If signing with the twelve—to heaven 
The surest way doth show; 
And signing with the sixty-seven, 
You’re sure to hell to go: 
Tom, prithee, say, thou knowing elf, 
For to decide I’m loth, 
Where go the rest, who, like thyself 
And me—have signed both? 
The Answer. 
Thus justice says, at heayen’s court leet, 
And justice is no stinter, 
In heaven there is a summer seat, 
In hell a house for winter. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. — 


Mr. OxpscHoot, 

The following lines were written at the age of eighteen. 
Few of your readers can be ignorant of the outline of the 
pathetic tale, upon which they are founded. Few will need 
to be informed, that, in MAcKENz1k’s exquisite novel, Julia 
de Roubigne, Montauban, the husband of the heroine, 
having poisoned her, upon a groundless suspicion, unexpect- 
ecily discovers his mistake, and expiates his offence, by 
swallowing the contents of a phial of laudanum. 


MONTAUBAN. 
Beside the bed where ill-starr’d Julia lay, 
Montauban stood ; distraction in his eye; 
His look express’d'the storm of wild dismay, 
Andthrobsconvulsive swell’deachrising sh. 
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O’er the direscene of vengeance and of woe, 
The glimm’ring taper pour’d a feeble light; 
Whose sickly flashes only served to show 

The gloomy horrors of that fatal night. 


All pale and cold, the guiltless victim lay, 

Cropt like the tender lily of the vale, 

Which, meekly bending, droops its gentle head, 

When threat’ning storms and piercing winds 
assail. 


No more herbosom heaves with frequent sighs, 
Conflicting passions rend her heart no more; 

The starting tear no more shall fillher eyes, 
Past is the struggle, and her griefs are o’er. 


But ah! what pangs of horror and remorse 
Tear the deceiv’d Montauban’s lab’ring soul + 
Press on hissenses with resistless force, 


And bid his gloomy eye-balls wildy roll. 


“ And is this all?” the wretched husband cries, 
«¢ This the sad end of days so pure as thine ? 

Go, Death !_and boast the mighty sacrifice, 
Which swells the list of victims at thy shrine ¢ 


‘¢ Shall pale Corruption’s never satiate worm 
Feed on the beauties of that angel face? 
No; ev’n in death remains each peerless 
charm, 


| Nor has the spoiler robb’d thee of one gracé,, 


‘¢ Still on that lip the smile of peace appears, 
Peace, which thy wretched husband know 
no more ; 
That lip is clos’d,—no more these eager ears 
Shall catch its soothing accents; all is o’er.? 


He spoke, and wildly from the chamber rush’d, 
Stung with the horrors of remorse and pain; 

For some oblivious antidote he sought, ! 
To quench the fever of his burning brain, 


The direful draught was near; a vial stood 
Fil’d with a liquid of narcotic pow’r, 

‘To.freeze the gliding current of the blood, 
And drown in stupor life’s concluding hour. 


With trembling hand he pours the baleful juice, 
To his parch’d quivering lip the cup applies, 
«¢ This, injur’d Juha! do drink to thee, 
And thus thy virtue is aveng’d,” he cries, 


‘¢ Why have I dar’d to think my Julia false? 
Why madly seiz’d the thunderbolt of fate? 
Off, gioomy thoughts! no longer tear my soul, 
Nor crush my tortur’d conscience with you 

weight. . 


{< Ah! what ig that? how every noise appals, 


As conscience holds the bloody deed to view 
Conscience for justice on the murd’rer calls, 
Conscience declares my forfeit life is due, 


“ Hold! sure all nature rises at my crime: 
Hark how the rising tempests howl around: 
See the pale lightnings cast a livid gleam, 
And rattling peals of thunder shake tle 
ground, 


** What nameless forms are these? cefend me 
heaven! 





What fearful spectres flit amid the gloom! 
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Yet ah! I dare not ask to be forgiven, 
I dare not deprecate my horrid doom. 


«Why does the ling’ring draught delay its 
power? 
Why creep thus slowly through these boiling 
veins? 
Ev’n Death, the wretch’s friend, protracts the 
hour, 
Which puts a welcome period to my pains, 


* Alas! I feel a torture, worse than death, 
A torture, which the guilty only know: 
But shall that hour, which stops my fleeting 
breath, ) 
#iere end the struggle, here conclude my 
woe? 


«Ah! what a languid fluttering at my heart ! 
What forms terrific press on every side, 
Help! help! oh Death! speed speed thy ling- 
’ring dart! 
Have mercy, gracious Heaven !” he said, and 
died. 
O. 


es 
SELECTED POFTRY. 


following delightful fable, and the subsequent poems, 
are from the magical pen of Wi1LL1amM WorpsworTh, 
@ genuine poet, who judiciously employs the language of 
simplicity and NaTuRE, to express the tones of passion ; 
whe has forsaken the necromantic realms of German ex- 
travagance,and thetorrid zone of Della Cruscan ardour, 
and has recalled erring readers ‘* from sounds to things, 
from fancy to the heart.’’] 


THE WATERFALK AND THE ECLANTINE. 


«* Begone, thou fond presumptuous elf, 
Exclaim’d a thundering voice, 

Nor dare to thrust thy fvolish self 
Between me and my choice! 

A falling water, swoln with snows, 
Thus spake to a poor briar-rose, 

That, all bespattered with his foam, 
And dancing high, and dancing low, 
Was living, as a child might know, 

In an unhappy home, 


«« Dost thou presume my Course to block ! 
Off, off! or, puny thing! - 

I'll hurl thee headlong with the rock, 

To which thy fibres cling.” 

The flood was tyrannous and strong; 
The patient briar suffer’d long, 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh, 

Hoping the danger would be pass’d : 

But, seeing no relief, at last 

He yentur’d to reply. 


«¢ Ah !” said the briar ** blame me. not! 
Why should we dwell in strife? 

We, who in this, our natal spot, 

Once liv’d ahappy life ! 

You stirr’d me on my rocky bed— 

What pleasure thro’ my veins you spread! 
The summer long, from day to day, 

My leaves you freshen’d and bedew’d; 
Nor was it common gratitude 

That did your cares repay. 


When spring came on, with bud and bell, 
Among these rocks did I 

Before you hang my wreath, to tell 

That gentle days were nigh! 

And in the sultry summer hours 

I shelter’d you with leaves and flowers ; 
And in my leaves, now shed and gone, 


{ 


| 
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The linnet lodg’d, and for us two 
Chaunted his pretty songs, when you 
Had little voice or none. 


But now proud thoughts ate in your breast 


What grief is mine you see, 

Ah! would you think, ev’n yet how blest 
Together we might be! 

Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 
Some ornaments to me are left— 

Rich store of scarlet hips is mine, 

With which I, in my humble way, 


1 Would deck you many a winter’s day, 


A happy eglantine!” 


What more he said, If cannot tell. 


The stream came thundering down the-dell, 


And gallop’d loud and fast ; 

I listen’d, nor aught else could hear, 
The briar quak’d, and much I fear 
Those accents were his last. 


LUCY GRAY. 


Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray, 
And when I cross’d the wild, 

I chanc’d to see at break of day, 
The solitary child. 


No inate, nor comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wild moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green: 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


© To-night will be a stormy night, 
You to the town must go, 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother thro’ the snow.” 


«¢ That, father! will I gladly do: 

Tis scarcely afternoon— 

The minster clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon.” 


At this the father rais’d his hook, 
And snapp’d a faggot band: 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the mountain roe, 
With many a wanton streke 

Her feet disperse the powd’ry snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on, before its time, 
She wander’d up and down, 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reach’d the town. 


The wretched parents, all that night, 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight,. 
To serve them for a guide. 


At day-break on a hill they stood 

That overlook’d the moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 


And now they homeward turn’d, and cry’d 


*¢ In heaven we all shall meet!” 
When, in the snow, the mother spy’d 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 
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Then dowfiward, frofn the steep hill’s edge 
They track’d the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge; 
And by the long stone wall; 


And then an open field they cross’d, 
The marks were still the same; 
They track’d them on, nor ever lost, 
And to the bridge they came. 


They follow’d, from the snowy bank; 
The footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank, 

And further there were none. 


Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child, 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


O’er rough and smooth, she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; : 
And sings a solitary song, 

That whistles in the wind. 


ANDREW JONES. 


I hate that Andrew Jones ; he’ll breed 
His children up to waste and pillage. 

I wish the press-gang, or the drum 
With its tantarra sound, would come, 
And sweep him from the village! 


I said not this, because he loves 

Through the long day to swear and tipple; 
But for the poor dear sake of one, 

To whom a foul deed he had done, 

A friendless man, a travelling cripple ! 


For this poor crawling, helpless wretch 
Some horseman, who was passing by, 

A penny on the ground had thrown ; 
But the poor cripple was alone, 

And could not stoop—no help was nigh. 


Inch-thick the dust lay on the ground# 
For it had long been droughty weatlf:r- 
So, with his staff, the cripple wroug?t 
Among the dust, till he had broug’ t 
The halfpennies together. ' 


It chanc’d that Andrew pass’d that way, 
Just at the time; and there he found 
The cripple, in the mid-day heat 
Standing alone, and at his feet 

He saw the penny on the ground. 


He stcpp’d and took the penny up: 
And when the cripple nearer drew, 
Quoth Andrew, “ Under half-a-crown, 
What a man finds is all his own, 

And so, my friend, good day to you.” 


And hence I said, that Andrew’s boys: 
Will all be train’d to waste and pillage; 
And wish’d the press-gang, or the drum 
With its tantarra sound, would come, 
And sweep him from the village! 
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